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AT DEADLINE 


HIS issue of THe Quit is a birth- 
day number, marking the comple- 
tion of the magazine’s twentieth year. 
As befitting on a twentieth anni- 
versary, it is to the future—with its 
ambitions, plans and hopes—that we 
look rather than to the past with its 
accomplishments—such as they may 
have been—and its errors. 

Fashioning a magazine for more 
than 3,500 readers engaged in various 
fields of journalistic endeavor is a 
pleasant, interesting and stimulating 
experience, even though a demanding 
one. It has been our endeavor, during 
the two years that we have guided Tue 
QUILL’s course, to inform and interest 
you, to permit you to share the experi- 
ences of others in the writing fields 
and to exchange views. 

THE QUILL, as we view it, is a maga- 
zine of journalistic experience, obser- 
vation and opinion, written by and for 
men in the calling of journalism. 

We look forward to the new year 
with anticipation, with an array of 
bright and interesting articles on hand, 
desiring to be of greater service, value 
and entertainment than in the past. 


T’S always nice to know that folks 

whose opinions you respect feel the 
same way that you do in regard to cer- 
tain policies. 

For example, I pointed out in this 
column last month that I liked to read 
personal accounts, articles using the 
first person singular, and that I be- 
lieved most of THE Quttt family did 
too. 

From Frank W. McDonough, asso- 
ciate editor of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, came this comment: “Last night 
I read my November Quit and your 
editorial comment, that QuILL writers 
are asked to use the first personal pro- 
noun, prompts me to send you con- 
gratulations—that is—you have them 
if you stick to that policy. As some- 
one remarked in THE QumILL many 
months ago, “The third person is a 
dud—the first person is a wow.’ My 
theory always has been that since 
people are interested first of all in 
themselves, and, in reading a personal 
account, if ‘I’ is used there is a sirong 
tendency to place themselves in the 
writer’s shoes, therefore, the story or 
article is all the more interesting.” 

Perhaps you feel differently about 
the use of the first person singular in 
articles. We'll try to even things up, 
bringing you some articles with and 
some without it. 











(Continued on page 10) 




















Steps That Have Won Circulation 
Despite Tightened Purse-Strings 


tions which have caused news- 

paper executives many restless 
nights in recent months has been the 
struggle to maintain adequate news- 
paper coverage in the face of pre- 
depression overheads, shrinking ad- 
vertising revenues and a sharp decline 
so general in scope that it tightened 
the purse-strings of regular readers 
and retarded subscription renewals. 

Ample testimony to their success is 
found in a recent article in Editor & 
Publisher which made the disclosure 
that with one out of every four or five 
of the nation’s working population un- 
employed, newspapers experienced 
only a 01.92 per cent loss in daily cir- 
culation and a 04.47 per cent loss in 
Sunday coverage from the peak year 
1929. In other words, while between 
20 and 25 of every 100 workers were 
jobless, 98 of every 100 newspaper 
readers continued to buy their daily 
paper. 

What has been responsible for this 
success? Alert editing, in a large sense, 
is the answer. Some of the steps 
which have won, or had won and kept, 
reader interest and _ subscriptions 
through adverse 
times will be re- 


ee among the aggrava- 


By J. B. KEITHLEY 


making a similar analysis each week 
and the Oregonian in its promotion 
material to the people of Portland has 
been telling them that they can regu- 
larly secure 35 per cent more news 
through reading the Oregonian than 
by taking any other paper in the city. 

When the Fresno Bee took over the 
Fresno Republican, the publishers of 
the San Francisco Chronicle realized 
that there were many former Repub- 
lican readers who would not be in 
sympathy with the editorial opinions 
and interpretation of the news pro- 
vided by the Bee. Accordingly, they 
hired the man who on the old Repub- 
lican had held the interest and won 
the confidence of these people and now 
his column and editorials are regular 
features of the Chronicle. In addi- 
tion, the Chronicle located a_ local 
news circulation and advertising staff 
at Fresno and began to publish regu- 
larly a Fresno section devoted exclu- 
sively to Fresno events and shopping 
news. The Fresno section is deliver- 
ed to all Fresno subscribers as an add- 
ed supplement to the regular Chron- 
icle. The result has been from 8,000 
to 10,000 new Chronicle readers in 


Fresno with the Chronicle carrying a 
very healthy amount of retail adver 
tising from Fresno merchants. 

The last ten years have seen Los 
Angeles climb to the position of Amer- 
ica’s fourth largest market and during 
this decade the Times has more than 
kept pace with its community by more 
than doubling its circulation and ad 
vertising and increasing its volume of 
business eightfold. Now, in the face 
of world-wide recession, circulation 
figures released in January of this 
year showed that the Los Angeles 
Times gained 8,310 daily and 7,894 
Sunday readers over January, 1931. 
Since 96 per cent of the Times circula- 
tion is home-delivered and 98 per cent 
of its papers printed and distributed 
after midnight this upward trend can 
not be attributed to night street sales 
or special spot-news editions. Nor 
can the increase be traced to unwar 
ranted expansion of the market for 
less than 2 per cent of the Times’ cir- 
culation goes outside of Southern 
California. There are several means 
by which the Times has brought in 
new readers and held old subscribers. 

Many years of isolation due to gi 

gantic geographic 
barriers and the 








lated in this ar- 
ticle. 


ARLY last fall 

the news edi- 
tor of the Portland 
Oregonian studied 
a week’s file of his 
own publication 
and its chief rival. 
He made acompar- 
ison by classifica- 
tions (local, state, 


scribers. 


national, foreign, 
sports, financial, 
society, etc.) of 


the number of 
news stories and 
features carried 
by each paper. It 
showed that the 
Oregonian led in 
practically every 
classification. 
Since then this 
editor has been 


University of Missouri. 


EWSPAPERS, as a whole, have done a remarkable job of 
holding their readers through months of adversity. Their 
success has rested largely upon the loyalty, energy and initiative 
of editorial workers. 
J. B. Keithley, associated with an organization of publishers’ 
representatives in Chicago, relates in the accompanying article 
some of the steps taken by newspaper editors to win and hold sub- 
Some of the steps, it will be observed, were taken prior 
to the depression but were of such a nature, of such service, that 
they held readers throughout months of hardship. 
Mr. Keithley discusses specific instances and newspapers 
with which he is familiar through his work. His remarks are pre- 
sented, not in an attempt to glorify or publicize any particular pa- 
pers, but for the valuable suggestions contained. 
Mr. Keithley was graduated from the College of Liberal Arts at 
Drake University and also from the School of Journalism at the 
On leaving the latter institution, he be- 
came associated with the Des Moines Register and Tribune, later 
worked for the Associated Press and then joined the advertising 
department of a large company manufacturing food products. He 
has been in his present position for the last year. 





semitropical cli 
mate, together with 
the fact that this 
area worked out 
its own destiny for 
so long, all have 
combined to pro 
duce one of the 
most highly sec 
tional markets ex 
isting in the 
United States. As 
the only home 
owned, nonchain 
newspaper in the 
city, the Times 
realized the op 
portunity present 
ed to plumb the 
local angle to its 
depths. In line 
with this the 
Times even makes 
its rotogravure 
largely a pictorial 
coverage of local 
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happenings, people and places and its 
Sunday magazine section contains 
stories, articles, etc. dealing with 
Southern Californians, Southwestern 
history, local settings and traditions. 
In promoting its circulation in this 
market the Times continually calls the 
residents’ attention to the fact that the 
Times supplies its own news and fea- 
tures and supplants “boiler plate” 
with chatty, interesting columns by 
well-known characters and widely- 
recognized authorities residing in this 
area. 

Despite the fact that real estate has 
been not only one of the most im- 
portant sources of income to the peo- 
ple of this market, but an absorbing 
subject of direct personal interest to 
almost every resident, the Times is the 
only Los Angeles newspaper which 
publishes each Sunday a real-estate 
and development section. An inkling 
of how successful the Times has been 
in establishing this feature as the lead- 
ing authority is found in the fact that 
in most issues the Times carries more 
real-estate advertising than all the 
other Los Angeles papers together. 


GRICULTURE has long been the 
basic means of sustenance for 
Southern California. The semitrop- 
ical climate has produced a type of 
farming that has little in common with 
other sections and thus can not be 
served intelligently by the national 
farm papers. Yet the Times is the only 
newspaper in this market to produce 
each Sunday a farm and garden maga- 
zine as a supplement to appeal to this 
unusual agricultural and horticultural 
market. In this way the paper now 
reaches approximately 85 per cent of 
the ranchers and orange growers in 
this territory. And the farm and gar- 
den magazine is not only of real value 
to these people but also the many city 
dwellers who own farms, homes or 
other real estate and are interested in 
specialty crops, poultry or gardens. 
Tens of thousands of Californians in 
this market derive their income from 
the various branches of the oil indus- 
try. These people are as interested in 
petroleum information as New York- 
ers once were in the stock market. 
The Times has met this demand with a 
staff of experts which gives them the 
news of production, new wells, oil in 
storage and trend of the industry. 
Shipping handled by Los Angeles’ 
harbor at Wilmington has increased so 
rapidly in recent years that this port 
is now second only to New York. The 
Times has kept in step with progress 
in this field by offering readers daily 
a full page of shipping news. In this 
trade the Orient is California’s best 
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customer and the Times realizing the 
special significance of developments in 
the Far East to the people of Los An- 
geles takes all the supplementary ma- 
terial it can get which purports to in- 
terpret, analyze and explain the brief, 
terse, mysterious and often conflicting 
news bulletins which content many 
other publications. 


N Phoenix, Arizona, the Republic 
and Gazette shows a marked gain 
in circulation. About two years ago 
when the morning Republican bought 
the evening and Democratic Phoenix 
Gazette, the Republican announced 
that hereafter both papers would be 
nonpartisan and independent and in 
line with this changed the name of the 
morning paper to the Republic. In 
this way they did not needlessly alien- 
ate the readers of any political faith 
and forestalled the possibility of 
others founding an “opposition” pa- 
per. 

The mining industry in Arizona 
spends annually in the neighborhood 
of $31,000,000 for supplies. Arizona 
produces more than half the nation’s 
copper and a fourth of the world’s. 
There is, also, considerable silver, gold 
and zinc. The Republic and Gazette 
aptly cashes in on this peculiar in- 
terest by running a full-page section 
of mining news. These items concern 
not only Arizona developments and 
those of neighboring states, but hap- 
penings in Alaska and every corner 
of the globe. 

The city’s isolation in the desert 590 
miles east of Los Angeles and 1,100 
miles southwest of Denver together 
with the relative newness of its 
statehood tends to make these people 
more concerned with local problems, 
Arizona happenings and state history 
than residents of communities where 
the pioneers and their descendants 
have long since been “lost in the shuf- 
fle” in the battle for bread and whose 
own personal interests have long been 
interrelated with those of the citizens 
of nearby neighboring markets. To 
serve this particular point of view the 
Republic and Gazette each Sunday 
carries a full page of pen-and-ink 
drawings and cartoons concerned en- 
tirely with local affairs, Arizona tradi- 
tions and Western wit. 


OENIX geographic location has 

made it the political, social and 
jobbing center of the state. In addi- 
tion, the Roosevelt Dam now makes 
this metropolis the hub of a great, 
rich, fertile valley that has drawn the 
bulk of Arizona’s population. Further- 
more, a concrete highways system 
radiating from the city for 40 miles 
leaves no farm more than half a mile 
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from a paved road. Thus by a very 
comprehensive coverage of “the do- 
ings” in the many small towns in this 
area as well as a prompt trucking and 
supplementary delivery service the 
Republic and Gazette is able to serve 
virtually the entire state. 


HERE are, of course, other ways of 
presenting an optimistic picture. 

A short time ago a well known daily 
was attracting widespread attention 
by its phenomenal gains in circulation 
during a period when most publishers 
were experiencing difficulty in main- 
taining a coverage comparable with 
more prosperous years. This newspa- 
per’s “story” went over very satisfac- 
torily until a rival newspaper in the 
same city began showing advertisers 
photostatic copies of the first news- 
paper’s unusual offer to its carriers. 
This proposition was so generous that 
any carrier could afford to buy three 
months’ subscriptions for 25 new 
subscribers” (pay for them himself 
and send them gratis to any 25 fami- 
lies he selected on his route) and still 
make a handsome profit. In _ short, 
the contest made it possible for every 
carrier to “win” a cash prize of $115.00 
by turning in $55.00 worth of orders. 
Then there is the difference in treat- 
ment various newspapers accord their 
carriers when the boys attempt to re- 
port “stops.” For example, all car- 
riers on some newspapers are required 
to come into the office to make a cut. 
They are not permitted to telephone a 
cut, write in to have it made or have 
any member of the family make it. 
The boy must come down himself and 
face the music. What happens? 
Usually the carriers live so far from 
the newspaper office that they must 
spend money for car fare or nearly 
the profit on one subscription for a 
month. The rates to the carrier on 
such a newspaper are usually so low 
that he can afford to “eat” a few pa- 
pers every day rather than spend the 
car fare every time he has a cut to 
make. In many cases the boy will 
have from 5 to 10 papers that should 


be stopped. 


MONG all the methods of which I 
have heard, the one which to my 
mind takes the cake is the case of a 
newspaper which was losing circula- 
tion so rapidly that as a last resort it 
instructed its employes to pull a sym- 
pathy gag. Individuals attempting to 
cancel their subscriptions were told by 
members of the circulation depart- 
ment—“If you cancel your subscrip- 
tion you are doing your part to throw 
160 people out of work. Your 25 cents 
doesn’t mean much to you but it 


(Continued on page 7) 











Newspapermen WILL Organize 


Though Not Interested in Forming Unions, They Meet 
Through Sigma Delta Chi to Talk Shop, Trade Views 


By FRANKLIN M. RECK 


EWSPAPERMEN generally 
wouldn’t have thought it pos- 
sible a few years ago—that 

there could be, in this country, a na- 
tionwide organization of editorial 
workers. 

There might be a society of editors; 
an association of publishers; of ad- 
vertisers. But not of the rank and 
file of editorial men. There’d be noth- 
ing to hold them together. 

Yet, Sigma Delta Chi, founded at 
DePauw in 1909 purely as an under- 
graduate journalism fraternity, has 
definitely outgrown its collegiate garb. 
It has become an alumni organization 
numbering 7,000 members who are, 
every year, showing a greater desire to 
form themselves into chapters and 
carry on a definite program of work. 


N Tue Quit, Editor & Publisher and 
other journalistic magazines, there 
have been discussions from time to 
time of the question of organizing the 
editorial rooms. The November issue 
of THe Quit carried an article by 
Joseph A. Loftus entitled, “Unions in 
the City Rooms? Never!” In this 
article, Mr. Loftus cited the one suc- 
cessful newswriters’ union — the 
Scranton union—and pointed out that 
it exists because of the friendliness of 
Publisher Ed Lynett. Unions would 
never succeed, he said, because the 
temperament, character, and disposi- 
tion of newspaper and magazine men 
was against such a development. 
Journalists, in other words, were still 
eager to take their chances on rug- 
ged—or, as some wag put it, ragged— 
individualism. 

Other articles have taken up the 
question of a professional society, with 
the power of disciplining its members 
and enforcing a standard of conduct, 
such as the law and medical societies. 
The conclusion in most cases has been 
that you can’t have a professional so- 
ciety where most of the members are 
employes who must obey the orders of 
the publisher or get out. Their ethics 
can be no higher than those of the boss 
— if they want to continue working for 
him. 

Somewhere between these two ob- 


jectives—the trade union and the 
professional society—Sigma Delta Chi 
is steering its sure way toward an im- 
portant position in the journalism of 
the United States. Its policies aren’t 
definitely formulated. Its final func- 
tion isn’t completely apparent. Yet 
every year sees it grow in influence, 
size, and unity. 


HERE are a number of reasons for 
this growth. First of all, the roots 

of Sigma Delta Chi are in the colleges 
and universities. Its undergraduate 
chapters outrank in activity and 
campus prestige any other campus 
organization. Consequently there’s a 
strong sentimental attachment binding 
alumni together. Sigma Delta Chi re- 





NIONS never will succeed 

in the newsrooms, Joseph 
A. Loftus, manager of the Har- 
risburg, Pa., bureau of Interna- 
tional News Service, observed 
in the November issue of The 
Quill. 

His article prompted the ac- 
companying response from 
Franklin M. Reck, past presi- 
dent and present chairman of 
the executive council of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity. 

Mr. Reck, while not disput- 
ing Mr. Loftus’ conclusions, 
points out that newspapermen 
like to get together to discuss 
topics of mutual interest, that 
they are interested in the vari- 
ous aspects of their calling and 
that they are taking an increas- 
ing interest in its problems. 
He adds that they are doing 
these things through Sigma 
Delta Chi and that the frater- 
nity is becoming the recog- 
nized national newspapermen’s 
organization. 

Mr. Reck is assistant man- 
aging editor of the American 
Boy and an associate editor of 
The Quill. 





calls smokers, gridiron banquets, mid 
night talkfests, committee work and 
hours of association in various publi 
cations, and these memories are a 
stronger cement than unemployment 
insurance, wage scales, or conditions 
of work. Every year the colleges pour 
into the alumni body 250 or more men. 

Undergraduate chapters also _ini- 
tiate each year a certain number of ac 
tive newspaper and magazine men as 
associates, and these men are the bet 
ter journalists of the district in which 
the chapter is located. Sigma Delta 
Chi’s sources of membership are high- 
grade- -and sure. 

There are many signs that point to 
Sigma Delta Chi’s destiny. Even in 
these times, new alumni chapters are 
forming. The latest one was recently 
established in San Francisco, and 
there are now 20 groups in the larger 
cities, working out a modified program 
of activity. The fraternity’s Person 
nel Bureau, in spite of the depression, 
is placing men. One large newsgath 
ering association makes it a policy of 
employing Sigma Delta Chi men be 
cause, it says, “We can be sure that 
they'll fill the jobs satisfactorily.” In 
spite of the depression, more alumni 
contributed their voluntary dollar 
dues last year than any year in the 
fraternity’s history. And it was money 
that the fraternity greatly needed in 
days when even dollar-a-year men 
were getting cuts. 

There’s nothing mysterious about 
the forces that account for the increase 
in alumni interest. First of all, news 
paper and magazine men do like to get 
together occasionally and talk shop. 
They’re interested broadly in a more 
honest and complete presentation of 
the news. They want to see journal- 
ism get ahead in public esteem. And 
when one of their more famous breth 
ren comes to town they want to throw 
him a dinner or luncheon and hear 
what he has to say. 

They’re profoundly interested in 
the young men coming along. Alumni 
chapters like to invite the nearest un 
dergraduate chapter to a_ dinner. 
Alumni like to visit the campus and 
perhaps be of help in working out 
journalism instruction. Last year, 
through Sigma Delta Chi, more than 
50 active journalists spent from one to 
two days with journalism departments 
and schools. And these alumni, in 
some cases, traveled hundreds of miles 
at their own expense to make the 
contact. 


(Continued on page 10) 








Why Edit by Guesswork? 


> 


today of using three types of 

reader surveys as measures in 
the production of effective newspa- 
pers. Guessing at reader interest is 
no longer necessary. 

None of these types is new, although 
the perfection of one along more 
scientific lines is of recent origin. Edi- 
tors have been slow in applying any 
of them, however, despite the fact they 
can be of great value. The need today 
is to make practical use of them. 

The simplest type of reader analysis 
is that of reader distribution, geo- 
graphically, commonly used by circu- 
lation and advertising departments to 
show—frequently by spot maps— 
where the newspaper’s readers are 
distributed or concentrated. 

The value to an advertiser of silk 
stockings of knowing that a newspa- 
per’s circulation saturates the silk- 
stocking areas of a city has been ob- 
vious to advertising managers for 
years. But city editors have been de- 
ciding what people shall read with lit- 
tle of that definite knowledge which 
the circulation and the advertising 
man have with respect to where, out 
in the hazy void known as the circula- 
tion area, the paper’s public actually 
is. 


Fi have the opportunity 


F every departmental editor had be- 
fore him a chart showing that he 
has 1,000 readers in the first ward, 
10,000 in the tenth ward, and 15,000 in 
the suburb of Elmshade, and so on, 
newspaper editing might become 
eventually more scientific—more ef- 
ficient—instead of being a hit-or-miss 
guess at reader interest. 

Such a chart also should show him 
how many nonsubscribers, or poten- 
tial readers, he has in various geo- 
graphical areas within the circulation 
area, because aggressive newspaper 
editing today is aimed as much at po- 
tential buyers of the paper as at satis- 
fied and steady customers. 

My own experience has been that 
editorial departments, in placing cor- 
respondents and in news coverage gen- 
erally outside the routine beats down- 
town, have had to be prompted fre- 
quently by the circulation department, 
whose men know where the readers 
are and what news needs covering in 


Three Types of Reader Surveys Now Enable Editors to 
KNOW What News Appeals Best to Their Readers 


By REVEL R. BARLOW 











HIS practical article on the use 

of reader surveys in the editorial 

rooms of newspapers was pre- 
pared by Reuel R. Barlow, a former 
newspaperman now serving as asso- 
ciate professor of journalism at the 
University of Illinois. 

Mr. Barlow, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, served on 
dailies in Madison, Wis.; Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Marion, O.; La Crosse, 
Wis., and Hot Springs, Ark. He 
was an instructor in journalism at 
the University of Minnesota from 
1920 to 1926, directed radio station 
WAMD in Minneapolis in 1926-27, 
and went to Illinois in 1927. He 
served 25 months with the 32nd Di- 
vision during the World War. 

His article contains pertinent sug- 
gestions for the editor who wants 
to do a better job of serving his 
readers. 








the outlying districts, better than does 
the editorial staff. 

Editorial departments can, and 
should, go about their work somewhat 
scientifically by examining customer 
distribution, just as any other manu- 
facturing enterprise has found it prof- 
itable to do. News space could then 
be used more efficiently, perhaps, in 
building reader interest. 


IMILAR values will be found in an- 
other type of reader analysis, 
which is that of the economic and 
social attributes of the reading public, 
including earnings, buying power, sex, 
occupations, nationality, recreational 
forms, etc. 

Such surveys have been made for 
years by advertising departments in 
the interest of advertising promotion. 
Newspapers have completed elaborate 
and expensive surveys of this type and 
have had them printed in beautiful 
book form to impress large adver- 
tisers. 

But the facts in those studies seldom 
get as far as the editorial room. News 
editors know—or think they know— 
in a general way that a large number 
of Democrats, for example, read their 
paper; or that the people with money 
are subscribers. But they have no 
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definite and complete picture before 
them in their work of the diverse 
social and economic interests that 
make up their public. 

How many editors know the ap- 
proximate number of women readers 
they have, or children readers? Or— 
approximately again—the number of 
doctors, teachers, union laborers? 

Editing cannot be definite and sure 
in what it is doing if it is based on ap- 
proximate guesses of its consumer or 
reader characteristics. 


HE third type of reader analysis 

deals with subscriber tastes and 
desires in newspaper reading. What 
does he like and what does he not like 
in your paper? What does he read 
first and most, and what does he ig- 
nore? 

It is in this field that Prof. G. H. 
Gallup has been making progress dur- 
ing the past few years. His results, 
based upon the examination of over 
2,000,000 readers, have been presented 
in recent articles in Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

For example, Mr. Gallup has shown 
that between 40 and 75 per cent of the 
women readers of certain newspapers 
read the serial story, and that Wash- 
ington correspondents, “even during 
the last political campaign, were read 
by fewer than 10 per cent of all adult 
readers.” 

The practical question, after deter- 
mining reader tastes and desires, is: 
“What are you going to do about it?” 


SSUME that you discover 40 per 
cent of your subscribers read 
your fiction, 10 per cent read your 
Washington correspondence, and 3 per 
cent your editorial page. 

Are you going to abolish your edi- 
torials and your high-priced Washing- 
ton correspondence? Under the strict 
rules of production efficiency, such 
high-priced items which bring little 
consumer demand would have to be 
dropped so that the net profit would 
be made as large as possible. A few 
such assumptions have been ex- 
pressed. 

I believe that statistics such as those 
given above demand another line of 
action. I believe it is in just such a 
situation as this that the newspaper 
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business parts company, temporarily, 
with the soap or the shoe business, and 
becomes one of the professions. 

The newspaper editor who regards 
his calling as a profession will be 
urged by the cold figures of production 
analysis and of reader interest, not to 
abolish his editorial page in the inter- 
est of net profit, but to build it up in 
the interest of public service and 
an enlightened public opinion. By so 
doing he will demonstrate not only the 
attributes of a genuine journalist and a 
true public servant, but also of a keen 
business man, because to boost reader 
interest in the editorial page from 3 
per cent to 20 or 40 per cent means 
circulation, strength, and profits in the 
long run. 


HE first step, after having before 

you the results of your reader- 
taste survey, is to decide upon objec- 
tives or goals of reader interest for 
each category of reading matter. 

For example, you might decide that 
40 per cent reader efficiency for fiction 
was enough to satisfy you. 

Ten per cent reader interest in 
Washington news should not satisfy 
any but the superficial jazz newspa- 
perman. Of all the categories of news, 
I should select that dealing with the 
local, state, and national government 
for which to realize the highest per- 
centage of reader interest, because it 
is news of government and politics that 
can make, or should make, intelligent 
citizens whose enlightened opinion is 
the sine qua non of the American 
nation. 

An objective of 75 per cent reader 
interest in governmental and political 
news would not be too high to aim at. 
The editorial page ought to draw 50 
per cent. It will take, perhaps, years 
to reach that figure, but the effort 
would be worthwhile in every news- 
paper office in the country, both for 
the economic return possible and for 
the social values involved. 

Comics, fiction, and other features 
probably will attract their customary 
high percentages in the future as in 
the past with a very small proportion 
of the effort required for more serious 
and educative reading matter. 

Whatever the objectives in reader 
interest set up, the job of the editor is 
clear. Strategy, salesmanship, even 
pyrotechnics may be required, but the 
job is to make your public read. 


N the case of Washington corre- 
spondence, perhaps radical changes 
are needed in the manner of treating 
the White House and Congress. It 
may be possible to humanize Washing- 
ton news more. Perhaps, if the cor- 
respondents are impressed by the fig- 
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ures of Prof. Gallup, there may arise 
among them one original mind who 
will devise methods of increasing his 
public to 20 or 50 per cent of his paper’s 
subscribers. 

I suspect, however, that editors can 
do a great deal to boost reader interest 
in governmental news by displaying it 
and advertising it in the same manner 
that a new serial is emblazoned before 
the reader. Salesmanship is needed. 
Why reserve the gentle art of selling 
to be applied only to fiction, comic 
strips, and the confessions of pugilists? 
Why not boost the Washington corre- 
spondent, and the city-hall reporter— 
if they deserve boosting—at the same 
time you are boosting your newest 
serial love story? 

Economic and financial news also 
needs “putting across,” if newspapers 
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are to boast of all-round reader-inter- 
est efficiency. Agriculture, which 
touches the lives of all newspaper 
readers in every city whenever they 
go to the grocery store, has never been 
given half a chance even in newspa- 
pers that have had farm editors for 
years. Science, with its romance, 
mystery, and breath-taking thrills, can 
be capitalized as much as Toodles of 
the continuity strip. 

In other words, reader surveys 
should jar us from our complacency 
and our conventionalized methods. 
As sure as we become conventional, 
just so deadly certain do we entrench 
our rivals, the news magazine, the 
talkie, and the radio. 

Reader surveys should spur us to 
sell more vigorously our best-quality 
goods, not our cheapest. 





Steps That Have Won Circulation 


(Continued from page 4) 


means ‘goodby job’ to 160 people, if 
too many advertisers cancel because 
of our reduced circulation.” Needless 
to say these 160 people shortly lost 
their jobs. 

Whether you like it or not, a news- 
paper is a business. In keeping with 
this it is subject to the same economic 
laws and conditions that affect all busi- 
nesses in some shape or form. As such 
it would seem that the intelligent pub- 
lisher like the successful advertising 
copy-writer should first find out what 
his readers and potential circulation 
need and are primarily interested in 
and then give them this information 
and these features to the best of his 
ability while limiting his costs suf- 
ficiently to insure a reasonable profit 
on his investment. To my mind the 
newspaper that endures must be the 
publication that sells itself to its cus- 
tomers and “prospects” by superior 
performance—the publication that 
gets “repeat business” (subscription 
renewals). 


E have not discussed what is un- 

happily a popular form of 
fomenting “reader interest,” the use 
of contests, prizes and premiums. 
Certainly when one finds Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations’ reports reveal- 
ing that some newspapers in the lead- 
ing markets of the country have se- 
cured from a half to four-fifths of their 
coverage by these artificial methods 
and that they experience a 65 per cent 
turnover in circulation every six 


months as premium-won contracts ex 
pire and the circus stunts and sensa 
tional contests pass out of the picture, 
not only every thoughtful newspaper 
man but each alert business executive 
who invests in newspaper advertising 
before allying himself with this set-up 
should ask himself—‘“What sort of, if 
any, newspaper influence can such 
publications command?”—“What kind 
of a salesman will they make for my 
advertising?” 

Already indications point to the 
eventual elimination of all subscribers 
not obtained on newspaper worth 
alone from total net paid circulation 
by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Mr. John Benson, then secretary of 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, sounded the keynote 
of this move at the 1930 A. B. C. Con 
vention and much discussion since has 
revolved about the way the present 
race for bigger forced circulation fig- 
ures is deluding advertisers and their 
advertising agencies. 

When that time comes, the newspa 
paper whose circulation is based upon 
a genuine effort to give its readers 
complete information and an intelli- 
gent, unbiased treatment of the news— 
that institution whose roots are in- 
trenched in a sincere and whole-heart- 
ed attempt to promote and safeguard 
the interests of its people—will not 
need to “clean house,” while the pub- 
lication which has relied upon arti- 
ficial substitutes will have a difficult 
time remaining in business. 








SO | TURNED TO FICTION 


FTER a decade of faithful 
servitude, I came to the real- 
ization that newspaper work 

was a luxury I could afford no longer. 
So I turned to fiction writing and 
magazine editorial work—a lesser 
luxury. 

When it was suggested that I relate 
why I deserted newspaper work, how 
I “broke into” fiction, and a bit of in- 
side information on writing for popu- 
lar magazines, I thought of a tirade 
against newspaper work but found 
that with all her faults I love her still— 
the hussy! 

I left newspaper work because I 
saw an opportunity for better hours, 
bigger and better holidays and vaca- 
tions in which to become acquainted 
with my family, better prospects, bet- 
ter executive training, better pay and 
less strain and expenditure of nerv- 
ous energy, a better present and a bet- 
ter future. Why not? 

In my newspaper work there had 
been progress of sorts on a carefully 
planned program of broad newsroom 
training including the usual rou- 
tine ... reporter ... news edi- 
tor ... the rewrite desk 
drama editor . . . city editor of two 
metropolitan dailies. 


HERE had been a constantly accel- 
erating development of abilities 
accompanied by a salary development 
that—after the 
first four years— 
scarcely gained on 


ed himself so far as current income, 
working conditions and prospects 
were concerned by leaving the pro- 
fession. In nearly every instance 
these men had started on a new line 
of work for better compensation than 
they were receiving in the chosen pro- 
fession to which they had devoted 
many years. 

I recalled that theatrical publicity, 
press agenting for almost any type of a 
drive would pay twice as much for a 
week’s spare time as a newspaper 
would pay for a week of long full days 
or nights of skilled newsroom work. 
Other organizations would pay more 
for spare time than many newspapers 
would pay for full time backed by ten 
years of excellent training and yet I 
was being very fairly treated—accord- 
ing to newspaper lights—on an excel- 
lent newspaper. 


O, I not only wondered what it was 
all about—I wondered what I was 
going to do about it. I wasn’t content 
to continue augmenting my income by 
writing for trade journals and a string. 
And I want to go on record that I 
never did outside work that didn’t in 
one way or another help my newspa- 
per in the way of out-of-routine news 
stories and features. I had no desire 
for small-town weeklies and could see 
no great advantage in moving to larger 
city dailies. It may be true that any 





newspaperman’s future is just what he 
makes it, but I doubt it. There comes 
a time when too much is beyond his 
personal control. 

In casting about for some work that 
would be more within my own con- 
trol, I naturally thought of magazine 
writing, which, in common with most 
newspapermen, I had considered and 
talked about but never done anything 
about. I knew that Irvin Cobb waited 
for his two weeks’ vacation, sat down 
and wrote his first fiction, then sold it 
to the Saturday Evening Post. (Me 
and Cobb, you know—who cantored 
that raspberry?) But I decided there 
was no use in waiting for spare time 
which might be eliminated or inter- 
rupted by anything from murder to 
riot. I determined that if I were going 
to write I must make time for it, re- 
gardless of conditions. 

I had heard—and still hear—many 
newspapermen who scoff at the so- 
called pulp-paper adventure maga- 
zines and the bush league love “books.” 
Right now I want to give the Eddie 
Cantor salute to the boy who says he 
won’t write for the “cheap” magazines, 
that he’s going to write for the big 
shots. That is equivalent to stating a 
refusal to be a cub reporter—waiting 
to write big features. 

After reading issue after issue of a 
popular love-adventure magazine from 
cover to cover I thought I had the idea. 
I recalled some 
things I knew 
about a Canadian 











the increasing cost 
of living, although 
it was comparable 
to salaries of simi- | 
lar newspaper 
workers. I was 30, 
city editor on a 
good newspaper in 
a city I enjoy, mar- 
ried to a girl I had 
stolen from a so- 
ciety desk, and 
ambitious. But I 
seemed to be stop- 
ped and with in- 
creasing insistence 
for an answer 
arose the ques- 
tion: “What is it 
all about?” 
Backtracking, I 
couldn’t recall a 
single first-class 
newspaper man 
who hadn't better- 








NE thing bothered Douglas Lurton after he had writ- 
ten the accompanying article, relating his experi- 


ences in movirg from the newsroom to a magazine office, 
for The Quill. 


He feared he might have presented things in such an at- 
tractive, optimistic light that the article would encourage 
some newspapermen to chuck steady jobs for a stab at 
writing for the magazines. 


Such a step, he observed, would be nothing short of fool- 
ish until a man had proven himself in the fiction field. 


“Of course,” he adds, “it all depends on what a man re- quer. I went to 
quires. A young reporter with no responsibilities can 
take a chance at free-lancing and get along whereas a 
family man may require more than he could possibly 
corner in free-lancing at the outset.” 


Mr. Lurton knows the newsroom well, having worked 
on the Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald, the Minneapolis 
Daily News, the Morning Herald at Grand Forks and later 
the Minneapolis Daily Star. 


border booze run- 
ner, a chap partic- 
ularly adroit in 
eluding capture. I 
knew things about 
him the police 
would have wel- 
comed. I imag- 
ined a girl in love 
with this rum run- 
ner and wanting to 
reform him. She 
stooped to con- 


work, slaving to 
turn out two or 
three copy pages 
at a sitting, nights, 
after a fast day’s 
work in the office. 


HEN three 
thousand 
words of “the 
Great American 




















Short Story” were completed my 
morale was low, the thing wouldn’t 
jell. I wondered where I ever had 
acquired the idea that I might be able 
to write anything better than routine 
“obit.” I am reluctant to confess it, 
but I quit. Several weeks elapsed and 
then one day my wife found the begin- 
ning of the yarn. She read it and pro- 
nounced it good, insisted that I finish 
it. Far be it from me to argue with 
such a discerning girl. 

We sent the story—about 5,000 
words—to the magazine at which it 
had been aimed, and waited. And 
waited. In about two weeks there 
came a letter with a check for $95 and 
an invitation to submit more yarns. 
Did I? I did! 

After selling two or three more love 
stories, always drawing on characters 
and incidents I had encountered in 
newspaper work I began to read and 
analyze the magazines publishing true 
detective stories to determine just 
what kind of material they used, the 
form of presentation and other details. 
I noticed that several newspapermen 
were among the contributors. 

Recalling the best crime story with 
which I was acquainted—a baffling 
murder mystery—I wrote an outline of 
it and submitted the outline to the edi- 
tor of a detective magazine. He told 
me to go ahead, there was a good 
chance of selling it. Visiting a vet- 
eran police detective I knew, the man 
who had solved the mystery, I drew 
from him intimate details about his 
work on the case. He gave me pic- 
tures of the principal characters in- 
volved and some scene “art” and 
agreed to let me write the story in his 
first person as told to me. 

In an hour in the public library I 
checked the newspaper accounts of 
the case for details about which my 
sleuth’s memory was hazy. Then I 
broke the Sabbath, sat down for five 
hours at the machine and came up 
with a completed 6,000-word yarn. It 
brought a check for about $120; pay- 
ment of $15 an hour for the time ex- 
pended. Someday I may recover from 
the shock. 


HERE are a number of newspaper- 

men who follow the foregoing pro- 
cedure and contribute regularly to the 
several detective and mystery maga- 
zines that publish eight or ten such 
stories monthly and call for more. The 
surprising thing is that so few news- 
papermen are concentrating on these 
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markets in which some reporters have 
gained experience that has carried 
later work into some of the outstand- 
ing magazines of the day. 

After my unusually fortunate start 
in writing for minor league “books” I 
began to feel better about my news- 
paper work. I felt that by combining 
the two lines of endeavor there could 
be worked out a more comfortable 
future for my family and self. Then 
came a break. A magazine publishing 
corporation to which I had sold a num- 
ber of stories suggested an interview 
with an associate editorship in view. 

Here was my opportunity to learn 
the inside of the magazine business, 
study writing from the editorial view- 
point, and there was the promise of 
broader executive experience than I 
could hope for in years to come in any 
newspaper office—if ever. I could 
start for better pay in this new work 
than I was receiving for newspaper 
work to which I had devoted ten years 
of intensive labor. 


EELING like a traitor, I consider- 

ed deserting my first love. I look- 
ed at the older men I knew in the pro- 
fession. I knew that nearly all of 
them were doing side work of various 
sorts in an effort to make a more de- 
cent living than the meager one news- 
papers provide for their skilled work- 
ers. I saw them humped over copy 
desks. Some of them had children in 
college, children they would want to 
help launch in profession or busi 
ness—but with what? Hardly with 
savings from newspaper salaries. 

Perhaps I am too commercial in my 
view of newspaper work. But the big 
chiefs are commercial to an extreme. 
They cry out for good writers but re- 
place them with half-baked kids who 
don’t understand the news they are 
handling. With all their talk of 
ethics many owners let commerce 
creep into editorial and news columns 
when advertising contracts are in- 
volved. 

I confess I became somewhat bored 
and rather disillusioned as the years 
passed and the dailies of the cities, 
dailies that scoffed at the country 
weekly filled with boiler plate, turned 
more and more to canned news and 
features and required fewer and fewer 
real writers, fewer top notch report- 
ers. Many a weekly now carries more 
real home-town news than the city 
dailies that have turned to boiler plate 


/ 





MR. LURTON 


This is the way Douglas Lurton, as- 
sistant managing editor of the Faw- 
cett Publications, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and author of the accompanying ar- 
ticle, looks to an artist friend. Now 
let anyone say that editors look like 
ogres or have horns sprouting from 
their foreheads! 

Following the appearance of his 
article “Write Off the Depression” in 
the August issue of The Quill, Mr. 
Lurton was asked to relate, in a first 
person article, the manner in which 
and why he left the newsroom for a 
career in fiction. He complied with 
an article that may chart a course for 
other newsmen interested in maga- 
zine writing. 


and its equivalents—to save money. 
A proportional comparison, of course. 


ITHIN these columns and else- 
‘ where, on occasion, big chiefs 
cry about the dearth of old-time re- 
porters with old-time newspaper loy- 
alty, the reporters to whom paper 
meant more than kith and kin and 
future. They call for—but do not pay 
for—a deathless devotion to duty, a 
blind loyalty that is greater for paper 
than for wife and children. Toa large 
extent they get it. I know men who 
have risked life and limb in the work. 
I’ve taken a chance or two myself. 
Unquestionably an unswerving loy- 
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alty is a jewel beyond price; such de- 
votion to duty can not be purchased, 
but when delivered it can be and 
should be rewarded. 

I did not have statistics to support 
me as I considered these things but it 
was my offhand observation that the 
average linotype operator was reward- 
ed more handsomely than the average 
good reporter although the edge on 
preparation, working conditions and 
security was all in favor of the type- 
setter. I wondered about my future 
in a trade in which the typesetter and 
lively illiterate corner newsies won a 
better reward than most of my report- 
ers and decided to try a change. 


T was not at all difficult to adapt my- 
self to a better income with greater 
leisure. In a land of thousands of 
lakes and beautiful highways, I found 
that even a veteran newspaperman 
could find ways to enjoy every holi- 
day on the calendar and a lot that 
aren’t marked in red ink. 

For five years I have been on the 
editorial staff of a number of maga- 
zines including Startling Detective 
Adventures, Battle Stories, Triple-X 
Western, Hollywood, Screen Play, 
Screen Book, Love Affairs and Mod- 
ern Mechanics. I have wound up as 
assistant managing editor for an or- 
ganization publishing from 10 to 15 
magazines monthly with a total circu- 
lation around the 2,000,000 mark. I 
have sold more than 100 short stories, 
serials and articles to a score of maga- 
zines in this country and abroad and 
have learned how to write and sell 
more of them. 

In accumulating this experience I 
have learned a number of things that 
may be of value to other newspaper- 
men who have a yen for magazine 
writing. These pointers include the 
following suggestions: 

Subscribe to Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 
12th Street, Cincinnati, O., and, if you 
can afford it, Author and Journalist, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
These two monthly magazines of the 
writing trade cost two dollars each an- 
nually, and are well worth the price. 
Read them from cover to cover for 
pointers on writing and the marketing 
of manuscripts. 
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Read thoroughly the magazine for 
which you intend to write. Read it 
from cover to cover each month. Slant 
your story accordingly, write for a 
given market; don’t write your story 
first and then look for a market. You 
wouldn’t write a Hearst-style news 
story for the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. Study your markets. 


ON’T wait for a clear week-end for 
writing. Turn out a couple of 
pages daily. Your short story will 
soon be done. If you can write more 
at each sitting, so much the better. 

When you have completed a story 
send it to every possible market but 
immediately upon mailing it start an- 
other one. If the first story comes 
back with its disappointment your 
hope will then be centered in the next 
story. 

Draw on newspaper stories and folks 
you have met for your characters. 
Every front page suggests at least one 
fiction story. You can weave a yarn 
about a character or an incident for a 
starter, preferably both. 

Give an interesting character some- 
thing difficult to accomplish and then 
put obstacles in his way until finally 
he wins through sheer brain power, 
brawn and audacity and you will have 
a story. Or, if you please, give your 
interesting character a difficult deci- 
sion to make and follow the same trail, 
maintaining suspense as carefully as 
possible, as long as possible. 

Watch the trends of the motion pic- 
tures for the fiction trends. When the 
movies were gangster-mad there was 
a healthy market for gangster stories. 
When the air movies were popular 
there was a great market for air 
stories. The love story and the de- 
tective mystery are the old de- 
pendables. 


TART writing for the lesser 
“books” as the lower rungs of your 
writing ladder, the trail will be hard 
enough in any event. When you aim 
at the great national magazines you 
are an amateur competing with the 
most experienced and highest paid 
professionals in the world. 

Learn to write a good short story 
before trying novelettes and serials 
and when you have written 100 of 
them you will know how to dao it. 

Some writers sell their first yarns, 
others write scores before making a 
sale. Don’t weaken. It takes six or 
seven years to make a doctor and it is 
said to take ten years to make a real 
writer. I’m told that Fanny Hurst 
received eighty consecutive rejections 
from Satevepost before she sold once. 

The newspaper writers of today who 
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turn to fiction will be the first-string 
fiction writers of 1942; some of them 
famous, some of them merely good 
craftsmen making a better living and 
deriving more satisfaction from their 
work than they ever did in the news 
room. Get into fiction and make room 
for next year’s graduates. And when 
anyone tells you: “Once a newspaper- 
man always a newspaperman—they 
all come back” don’t believe it. For 
one who goes back there are a dozen 
who never do because newspaper 
work is a luxury they can’t afford. 





Newspapermen WILL 
Organize 


(Continued from page 5) 

In cooperation with departments 
and schools, Sigma Delta Chi is work- 
ing out a program of fact-finding that 
may eventually give us a _ sadly 
needed body of knowledge about our 
own business. The Indianapolis alum- 
ni chapter successfully engineered 
through the state legislature a law 
preventing any judge from hearing his 
own contempt-of-court cases. 

And so, without haste, Sigma Delta 
Chi is coming into its own. Its mem- 
bers meet, trade ideas, confer with the 
campus, entertain visitors, find pleas- 
ure in each other’s company, and oc- 
casionally raise their voices in vig- 
orous defense of their craft. Health- 
ily, and without strain, the fraternity 
is becoming the national society of 
editorial men. 





AT DEADLINE 











(Continued from page 2) 
ON’T overlook the “According 
To—” department this month. 
You will find an interesting letter 
there. 

The writer points out that THe QumLL 
has been running a number of more- 
or-less success stories, accounts of how 
various men have met the depression 
and lack of jobs. He believes it is 
about time some one presented the 
other side of the picture, and he does 
so. 
Well, we have been presenting the 
brighter side of things, telling how this 
chap and that has been free lancing, 
making his own breaks and all of 
that. It has been cheering material, 
and, we hope, helpful and interesting. 
There will be more of it, if we can 
persuade the men who have been put- 
ting up such gallant tussles with the 
wolves to take time to tell their sto- 
ries.—R. L. P. 
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Exposed ! 


AUTHORS AND THE BOOK 
TRADE, by Frank Swinnerton. Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York. 1932. $2.00. 


Dullness, Mr. Swinnerton shows you 
in the 146 pages of this stimulating and 
entertaining small volume, need not be 
a concomitant of a somewhat pedantic 
subject. “Authors and the Book 
Trade” is amusing and it’s beautifully 
written. Almost any of its nine chap- 
ters is an essay such as you might ex- 
pect to find in Harper’s or the Mercury; 
and if you did, you’d read it and want 
more. 

The surprising thing is that such a 
book manages to give so clear a picture 
of the book trade. Actually it’s rather 
more concerned with books and the 
public’s attitude toward them than 
with authors; and it presents the prob- 
lems that face publisher and bookseller 
so pleasantly (and with so few statis- 
tics) that it’s diverting as well as 
informative. 

The chapter on “Reviewers,” gently 
caustic, is also particularly enlighten- 
ing. Every book reporter, particularly 
the very young journalistic graduate 
whose Mecca is the title of “book edi- 
tor,” might read it with profit. 

Though Mr. Swinnerton—British 
novelist and publisher’s reader—writes 
the book in terms of shillings and 
pence, it is made locally applicable by 
the footnotes of Frederic Melcher, edi- 
tor of Publisher’s Weekly. And it’s 
adorned with a grand jacket, not the 
least of the book’s delights, with carica- 
tures by Alan Dunn.—M. V. C. 


Those Prison Camps 


GEORGIA NIGGER, by John L. 
Spivak. Brewer, Warren and Put- 
nam, New York. 1932. $3.50. 


“Georgia Nigger” is a true account 
of those unbelievable institutions of a 
civilized nation, the Southern prison 
camps, upon which the press recently 
turned the spotlight following the 
death of young Arthur Maillefert in 
Duval County, Florida. 

The facts are given in fictionized 
form around the character of David 
Jackson, negro link in several Georgia 
chain gangs. The book also presents 
a picture of the plantation system in 
the Southern States—a system which 
seems to have made of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation just 
another scrap of paper. 


Mr. Spivak was a reporter on the old 
Morning Sun and the New York Call 
for several years; he is now with the 
International News Service. “Georgia 
Nigger” is the outcome of two lengthy 
trips of investigation among the prison 
camps. If you don’t believe his fic- 
tion, you'll find the pictures and docu- 
ments enough to turn your stomach. 

The book may be recommended 
especially to those who sing with 
gusto about “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.”—Steve Mc- 
Donough, Des Moines Bureau, Asso- 
ciated Press. 


Meet Mr. Winchell 


THE SCANDAL MONGER, by 
Emile Gauvreau. Macaulay, New 
York. 1932. $2.00. 


LOUDMOUTH, by Rian James. 
Alfred H. King, New York. 1932. 
$2.00. 


Of these two caricatures of Walter 
Winchell, only one is worth much 
comment. 

Gauvreau shows the rise and the 
ghastly fall of Roddy Ratcliffe, nee 
Willie Goldfarb, the song-and-dance 
man who becomes the greatest gossip 
of Grifter’s Groove. Gaston, editor 
of the Daily Comet (you'll remember 
the Comet if you read Gauvreau’s 
“Hot News”), notices Goldfarb’s work 
on another sheet; he gives him a job, 
and creates for him not only a fancy 
name but also a new personality. 
Frightened at last, he smashes the col- 
umnist utterly. 

Gaston is made a heroic character, 
a journalistic Frankenstein. From 
the glories of molding destinies, he 
hurtles to the depths of remorse and 
humility. He lands with a distinct 
thud. . His onslaught is so hys- 
terical, his self-condemnation so com- 
plete and his revenge so incredible 
that it would seem more appropriate 
if Gaston himself, instead of Ratcliffe, 
were strapped shrieking and writhing 
in a strait-jacket. 

The book has terrific pace, but it has 
little else. Gauvreau (managing edi- 
tor of the New York tabloids, the 
Graphic and the Mirror, on which 
Winchell worked) is still faulty in 
craftsmanship. Either the copyread- 
ing or the proofreading is wretched. 
The book makes an actor a “trooper,” 
and it makes an easily-fooled individ- 
ual “guillable.” 
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Rian James, columnist for the 
Brooklyn Eagle, has done a sloppier 
job than Gauvreau, and one that is less 
entertaining. At least the reader will 
finish “Scandal Monger.” . . James 
shows himself not only as a bad novel- 
ist but also as a wretched interpreter 
of columnar slang. And there are 
more copy errors in “Loudmouth” 
than in Gauvreau’s book.—Gardiner 
Mulvaney, Daily Argus, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 





THOMAS E. QUILLMAN (Louisiana 
30), recently assistant in journalism at 
the University of Minnesota, is now with 
the Manila (P. I.) Bulletin. 
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ALEX B. DASPIT (Louisiana '29) is a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University, 
England. 

+ + + 

QUINCY EWING (Louisiana ’23) is 
with the Associated Press bureau at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

. + + 


FRANK B. THAYER (Wisconsin ’16), 
author of “Newspaper Management,” 
widely used textbook, has sold his in- 
terest in the Creston (Ia.) News-Adver- 
tiser. The newspaper will be published 
hereafter by a newly formed company, 
Creston News-Advertiser, Inc., with W. S. 
RUPE of Des Moines as president. Mr. 
Thayer’s associates, J. R. HILL, publisher, 
and GEORGE A. CROFT, editor, both of 
Creston, also disposed of their interest to 
the new corporation. 

. * . 


DONALD H. CLARK (Grinnell °18), 
editor and publisher of Mid-Continent 
Banker, Life Insurance Selling, and The 
Local Agent magazines of St. Louis, has 
purchased Mid-Western Banker of Mil- 
waukee from CLIFFORD DE PUY 
(Drake Associate), who continues to 
publish Underwriters Review and North- 
western Banker at Des Moines, Ia. Mid- 
Western Banker will be edited and man- 
aged by HOWARD W. CLARK (Grinnell 
Associate), vice-president, who will di- 
vide his time between Milwaukee and his 
Chicago office where he continues as 
representative of the Clark publications. 

HENRY HAYNES, editor of Mid- 
Western Banker until its sale, is now in 
Des Moines assisting RALPH MOOR- 
HEAD (Grinnell '20), recently appointed 
editor of the De Puy publications. 
JAMES J. WENGERT (lowa ’22), associ- 
ate publisher of the Clark magazines, has 
been made vice-president of Mid-Western 
Banker. 

Donald H. Clark is a former national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, and is at present 
a trustee of Toe Quitt Endowment Fund. 
His brother, Howard, is president of the 
Chicago Alumni Chapter of the fraternity 
for 1932-33. Mr. De Puy, with whom 
Donald Clark was formerly associated in 
trade journal publishing, was national 
treasurer of Sigma Delta Chi in 1926. 


FRANK L. MARTIN, Dean of the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Missouri, will return to the school the 
first of the year. He was an exchange 
professor at Yenching University for one 
year, being exchanged with VERNON 
NASH, Missouri alumnus. ROSCOE EL- 
LARD has returned to the University of 
Missouri faculty. Ill health necessitated 
his retirement from teaching for several 
semesters. 


OSCAR L. HUME (Columbia ’31) has 
returned to Washington, D. C., to re- 
sume his work with the All-American 
News Association. For the past few 
months he has been free-lancing in St. 
Louis. 

+ +. - 

FRANK H. BARTHOLOMEW (Oregon 
State Associate), manager, Pacific Coast 
division of United Press, and Mrs. Bar- 
tholomew spent their vacation at Tas- 
sajara Hot Springs and Del Monte, Cali- 


fornia. 
* * + 


DAVID LAWRENCE, editor of the 
United States Daily, Washington, D. C., 
and president of the Consolidated Press 
Association, addressed the annual ban- 
quet of the Ohio Association of Real 
Estate Boards in Dayton, October 13. 


PAUL BELLAMY (Ohio State Associ- 
ate), managing editor of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer, spent his summer 
vacation in Labrador and other Canadian 
points. 

> * 7“ 

DAVID A. DAVIDSON (Columbia ’30) 
following his return from a tour of Europe 
on a Pulitzer scholarship, has been added 
to the staff of the Baltimore News as a 


rewrite man. 
- . . 


NORTH BIGBEE (S. M. U.) is now 
handling the banking, finance, and eco- 
nomics local news for the Dallas (Tex.) 


News. 
” * . 


JOE T. COOK (Texas '32) is now edi- 
tor of the Eastland (Tex.) Weekly Rec- 
ord. He was editor-in-chief of the Daily 
Texan, college newspaper, last year at the 
University of Texas. He recently mar- 
ried Miss Dorothy McCanlies of Eastland, 
a graduate of Baylor University. 

x * * 

WILSON L. DeEARMAN (Baylor ’31) is 

on the staff of the Kilgore (Tex.) Daily 


News. 
> + * 


C. F. WEEKLEY (Baylor ’31) is con- 
nected temporarily with the government 
in the Crop Production Loan Office, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

* * * 

FRED HARTMAN (Baylor '30) is edi- 
tor of a group of weeklies around Bay- 
town, Texas. 

« * « 

CHARLES A. SEIDLE (Pittsburgh ’31) 
is on the staff of Lingnan University, Can- 
ton, China. Having recently published a 
handbook of English grammar for Chi- 
nese students, Seidle reports: “I would 
recommend that anyone who has found 
his dealings with American printers try- 
ing and difficult should attempt to print 


an English book in China. Never again 
shall I complain about American print- 


ers!” 
* + * 


RAYMOND E. SMITH (DePauw ’21) 
has been appointed editor of the Michigan 
City (Ind.) Dispatch. He formerly was 
with the LaPorte (Ind.) Herald and until 
recently was advertising manager of the 
Metal Door and Trim Company of La 
Porte. 


I. WILLIAM HILL (Washington and 
Lee ’29) is assistant city editor of the 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star. 


* * * 


JOHN B. ISAACS (Stanford ’31) is 
now a student in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
* * +. 


ORA B. LANCE (Indiana ’27) is now a 
member of the staff of the Aurora (Ind.) 


Bulletin. 
” * * 


THEODORE H. MEIER (Pittsburgh ’29) 
is attending evening classes at the School 
of Foreign Service at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


BARNETT BILDERSEE (Columbia 
32) has joined the staff of the Providence 
(R. 1.) Journal. 


* * * 


PAUL PARTRIDGE (Oklahoma ’29), 
formerly in the publicity department of 
the Tulsa (Okla.) Chamber of Commerce, 
is now in the advertising department of 
the Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Sand Springs, Okla. 

* * * 

H. W. HAILEY (Missouri ’16) recently 
has been transferred from El Paso, Texas, 
to the advertising department of the San 
Francisco (Cal.) News, a Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper. Mr. Hailey was with the 
Scripps-Howard organization in El Paso. 

* * « 


FRANK KELLY (Columbia ’32), win- 
ner of a Pulitzer scholarship last spring, 
sailed from New York last September for 
England. He plans to spend his year 
abroad in England, France and Ger- 
many. 

- * * 

THOMAS J. RILEY (Columbia ’30) is 
writing a daily political column for the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Times-Standard. 
Riley was the chief political reporter on 
the Standard, which recently merged 
with the Times. 


*> * *# 


J. D. WHITE (Missouri ’32) has start- 
ed on a two-year exchange course at 
Yenching University, Peiping, China. He 
teaches half time at the English-speaking 
Chinese school. 
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TO THE EDITOR: I have read so 
many of your Little Stories of Success 
during the past year that I am 
prompted to write one of my own, 
though whether it will be catalogued 
as a success or not I leave to the 
reader. 

I attended Washington and Lee 
University along with Comrade Sale 
of the “Not To Be Boasting” article 
in October’s QuiILt. We both were on 
the staff of the Southern Collegian 
(W. and L.’s “Atlantic Monthly”) 
during my last year. Sale wrote 
stories while I ground out verse and 
the twaddle that constituted the 
humor section. My reward was the 
usual key and the encouraging infor- 
mation that my stuff had the same 
effect as a pound of cheese eaten with 
toast. 

When I finished in ’31 the world, as 
it were, lay before me in the throes 
of a bad case of unemployment and 
with that now familiar “Just Try 
And Get A Job” expression on its 
face. Consequently, I spent the sum- 
mer in retirement and laid siege for a 
job in the fall. 

Fall hove around and the prospect 
of a job was practically nil. "Twas 
then that a friend who had been given 
an indefinite vacation from his duties 
with the Chicago Herald & Examiner, 
decided to start a paper of his own 
and asked me to join him. I jumped 
at the chance and we started off with 
a bang and a liberal helping of mud in 
each hand. 

We called our sheet the Niles Drum, 
and its avowed purpose was to “Drum 
Out Injustice—Drum In Subscribers 
—And Drum Up Business.” I did 
everything from writing front-page 
editorials to delivering papers when 
the postmen failed us. 

I stayed with the paper eight 
months and during that time I av- 
eraged about five dollars a week. 
That for a man with a wife and three 
children wasn’t very much but as I 
wasn’t encumbered with a wife and 
three children I managed to keep 
myself supplied with tobacco and 
gasoline. I lived at home—otherwise 
I would have had to live in a tent. 

The Niles Drum along about the 
last of April developed a bad case of 
anaemia, that is, the advertisers, who 
supply the good red corpuscles to the 
blood of a newspaper, formed a boy- 
cott and the paper heaved a few 
spasmodic gasps and died. And with 
it died the mud-slinging business. 

However, not discouraged, I lined 


up nine county weeklies with the 
idea of soliciting advertising for them 
from a nearby shopping center. I 
solicited for about a month with the 
net result that I owed a bill of 
$15.65 to a local filling station and the 
newspapers owed me about three 
dollars. 

Then I felt the literary urge and 
bombarded the magazine offices with 
love stories, articles on “How to Keep 
a Horse from Rolling in the Middle of 
a Stream,” etc., and verse of every 
description. Again I was rebuffed. 
It seemed that the Atlantic Monthly 
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wasn’t happily disposed toward 
rhymes about little Nestor Neemo 
finding coffee in his kreemo, nor did 
the McFadden publications appreci- 
ate my edifying effusions on mar- 
riage, love and the sexy side of life. 
It further developed that College Hu- 
mor and Dorothy Ann Blank failed 
to see eye to eye with me on the 
merits of a series of stories relating 
the adventures of one Archie Drexel. 

And so here I am about where I 
started. I spent the summer as ath- 
letic director at a resort hotel in 
northern Michigan, where for the first 
time since leaving college some of the 
things I learned proved useful. I 
taught boxing, riding, swimming and 
the art of having a good time during 
one’s waking hours. 
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I am at present engaged in writing 
a book which, upon completion, I 
shall bury behind the garage. After 
that I'll join the extreme left wing 
and advocate the redistribution of 
wealth. When that occurs I'll be 
found in the immediate offing with 
the little old burlap which I have 
been holding ever since I finished 
college. 

Comrade Sale’s article was a very 
pretty and optimistic effusion even if 
it was an out-and-out endorsement 
of literary hack-writing. 

JOHN TANNER RAYMOND, 
Niles, Mich. 





EDWARD DESOBRY (Louisiana ’31) 











Ye ED 
Says— 


I DON’T worry about turnover any more. 


“‘It used to be a problem of the most troublesome 


sort. 


I wasted hours of precious time interviewing 


unqualified candidates for jobs in my organization. 
But the Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi has 


ended all that for me. 


**When I need a man for my staff, either editorial 


or business, I usually want him in a hurry. 
Bureau wastes no motion. 


The 
It puts me in immediate 


touch with men whose records have been carefully in- 
vestigated to eliminate risk and save me time. 


‘*The Personnel Bureau is a gold mine of human 


material for any need. 


I ean have, for instance, an 


intelligent beginner or a seasoned, successful execu- 
tive on duty next Monday morning, or sooner if need 


be. 


‘‘The Bureau’s record of satisfaction is high with 


me, and I understand it’s that way everywhere. 


And 


is with the Associated Press at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


why shouldn’t it be, when every man the Bureau reg- 
isters already has passed many an acid test of char- 
acter, talent and capacity ?’’ 























PERSONNEL BUREAU 





“PUTS THE 
ORGANIZED Sigma Delta Chi RIGHT MAN 
1916 IN THE 





836 Exchange Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


RIGHT PLACE” 
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CALL YOUR SHOTS! 


OW well do you, as a reporter, editor or publisher, 

know the territory served by your paper, the make- 
up of its population and your readers? Have you made 
any effort to determine your paper’s most popular fea- 
tures, the geographical distribution of your readers and 
pertinent facts concerning them? 

Two articles in this issue of THe Quitt treat of these 
points. In one, Prof. Reuel R. Barlow, of the University 
of Illinois, discusses three types of reader surveys and the 
uses to which they may be put by editorial departments. 
In many newspaper offices, he points out, reader surveys 
of one sort or another may be found already in use by the 
advertising department. In the other article, J. B. Keith- 
ley, who is associated with a firm of publishers’ represen- 
tatives, cites instances in which newspapers, through alert 
editing, have been fashioned to best serve their readers 
and the communities in which they operate. 

Prof. Barlow points out it is entirely possible for editing 
to be placed on a scientific basis rather than a hit-or-miss 
level of guessing at and gratifying reader interest. 

It should be of interest to every city, state, sports and 
feature editor, it would appear, to know from what coun- 
ties in the state and in what proportion his city’s popula- 
tion was drawn. Knowing this, they could select news 
and feature material from those counties that would inter- 
est their city readers. For there’s no news that equals 
news from “back home.” If you don’t believe that, ask 
your metropolitan postmaster how many pounds of small- 
town weeklies or semiweeklies pour into metropolitan 
postoffices every week. 

The figures from the circulation department should 
guide these same editors in the selection of news and fea- 
tures for the out-of-town editions. 

Perhaps these editors have a rough idea of these things— 


perhaps just a guess and a bad guess at that. Perhaps a 
peep at the surveys their own advertising or circulation 
departments may have prepared will surprise them—and 
help them do a better job. 


HILE discussing reader interest, it might be well to 
look into the daily fare of news being served 
readers. 

Do your editions sparkle here and there with bright lit- 
tle feature stories? Have you developed a news or feature 
story on your beat, in your city or in your territory during 
the week—a story that the opposition will not have—a 
story that will interest and attract readers and make 
friends? 

Is your paper filled with routine, run-of-the-mine stories 
from the various beats, stories that all the other papers 
will have and treat in the dull, hackneyed style that has 
been the vogue so long? 

Did you write the weather story today the same way you 
did last year? Do you get the human interest stories so 
often hidden behind the bare police reports of traffic acci- 
dents? Is your paper filled with rewrites of notices, an- 
nouncements and other material sent in by publicity men 
and organizations? 

Have you ever clipped all the local news from one edi- 
tion of your paper, measured and really examined it to 
see what it contained? 

What is there about your paper to make it different from 
any other paper? To make it outstanding? Are you just 
“getting by” as easily as you can or are you and your paper 
really serving the community? 

The answers to these and similar questions will give 
some idea of how you are striving for or ignoring reader 
interest. And, too, your answers no doubt will be reflect- 
ed in your circulation figures. 








OME of the big papers pride themselves upon printing 

‘all the news.’ It can’t be done, and shouldn’t be done. 

If by ‘news’ is meant any sort of happening, no paper 
ever has printed it ‘all,’ nor ever can. No one would have 
time to read it, and few the disposition. Why stuff a paper 
with daily chronicles of the commonplace? People are too 
busy nowadays to feast on the dry crusts of the ordinary. 
Their jaded appetites demand the caviar of the picturesque 
and the unusual. As for editorials, their tone and direction 
are too often dictated by the business office. It’s a poor edi- 
tor nowadays who can write enthusiastically on any side 
of any subject. A few of the better and bigger papers, while 
most of them are divorced from the old partisanship, are 
editorially strong and inspiring. Many of the little papers 
take their cue from these. Good judgment, too.”—Law- 
rence T. Smyth, editor, the Bangor (Me.) Daily News, in 
the American Press. 


T appears that newspapers increase the severity of cyclical 
unemployment by accentuating the path of the business 
cycle. It can not be denied that most newspapers em- 
ize optimistic business news, in both good times and 
bad. It is obvious that during the era from 1926 to 1929 the 
press played its part in building up the excessive specula- 
tive boom. Because the upswing of this business cycle was 
so exaggerated we are at present undergoing a correspond- 
ingly severe deflation period. During this reaction, the 
press has cooperated with President Hoover and various 





AS THEY 


VIEW IT 


agencies in trying to prevent deflation, particularly of wages. 
Some economists believe that this resistance to deflation has 
delayed the recovery. This is a debatable point, but it is 
evident that the excessive emphasis on optimistic material 
in many newspapers has periodically aroused false hopes of 
business recovery, which led to unhealthy speculative situ- 
ations and greater maladjustment. There is indeed little to 
be said in favor of playing up ‘good news,’ on the assump- 
tion that nothing more than ‘public confidence’ is necessary 
to stimulate business.”—Burrus Dickinson, instructor in 
financial journalism, University of Illinois, in the Journal- 
ism Quarterly. 


ECENTLY I checked 100 weekly newspapers in Okla- 
homa, finding that 26 per cent of them are carrying 
specially named editorial columns, many of them writ- 

ten in the first person singular. A similar check would turn 
up a large percentage of such columns in the small-city 
daily press of the state. In all, then, we may say, more than 
100 weekly and daily newspapers of Oklahoma have gone 
in for columning, out of a total newspaper population of ap- 
proximately 350. How do they get that way? And, do 
their readers eat it up? Or, are the boys just amusing 
themselves and one another? My interpretation is that this 
is the new country editor’s answer to the old, old question 
that has been asked on many occasions: ‘Is the editorial 
page passing out of the picture?’ Is it? No, just cropping 
out on page one, and elsewhere, in a little different form, 
that’s all.”—Prof. John H. Casey in the Sooner State Press. 
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GIVE— But Remember Yourself! 

















HE chances are ten to one that you, a 
reader of THE QUILL, are the head of 
the family. 


The chances are much better than ten to 
one that no depression will curb your 
Christmas spirit. True, you'll probably do 
some plain and fancy paring on that gift 
list, but you'll probably give to the limit, 
just the same. 


Why not add to your list this year a low- 
priced but very useful present for yourself? 
Get those whatnots for the youngsters, but 
set aside $2.50 for one of the new QUILL 
binders. 


This “self gift” will please the family, too, 
for it will add to the appearance of your 
desk or library table. 


WRITERS, EDITORS, 
AND PUBLISHERS 


836 Exchange Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


HE new QUILL binder offers the means 

of increasing the value of your invest- 
ment in THE QUILL. Too often you have no 
immediate need for the information carried 
in the article you are reading, only to find 
yourself urgently wanting the article five or 
six months or even several years later. 


The binder holds more than 50 issues —a 
file covering four years plus! It’s practical, 
too, for each issue may be inserted or re- 
moved quickly without punching or mutila- 
tion of any kind. No cutting or pasting is 
necessary. And the waterproof DuPont 
Fabrikoid will make the binder last for 
YEARS. 


Order NOW for January delivery. The 


form below is for your convenience. 


THE QUILL 
836 Exchange Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me when ready one of your hand- 
somely embossed binders in the color indicated: 


[] Bue [| Bick [| Maroon 


Inclosed you will find $2.50 to cover all costs. 


Name 


Address 
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The diligent in advertising are today reaping the rewards of the diligent. 


In foods, in tobacco products, in retailing, in all departments of merchandising, the story has been the 
same. With the aid of NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING it has been possible to defy the depression. 


Advertise the fact, say these friends of newspapers: 


**The story of the 1931 cranberry crop that ap- 
peared in EDITOR & PUBLISHER was a stimu- 
lant to get the American Cranberry Exchange to 
enlarge their newspaper advertising campaign 
for 1932. 

‘*They are using approximately 311 news- 
papers this season—a daily schedule in the prin- 
cipal key cities and half-page advertisements in 


play advertising way regarding the suecessful ex- 
perience of advertisers in the use of newspapers 
not only arouse interest but they lead other peo- 
ple to try and make similar successes. They 
should be a great aid to newspapers in the selling 
of more newspaper advertising.’’ Joseph H. Ap- 
pel, Advertising and Merchandising Director, 
John Wanamaker. 





some of the leading newspapers. 

‘*We hope that you may be successful in win 
ning the support of more newspapers to your con- 
structive campaign, for such advertising as you 
are carrying for newspapers should make Nation- 
al Advertising Managers NEWSPAPER- 
MINDED.’’ G. 8. McKinstry, Gotham Adver- 
tising Agency. 


‘*EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S story of the part 
played by newspapers in the recent increase of 
sales of White Owl Cigars, by over 100% in one 
year’s time, makes out a very powerful case for 
the pulling power and economy of newspaper ad- 
vertising. This ought to stimulate a great use 
of newspapers by national advertisers looking 
ahead to the future.’’ W. L. Rubin, Advertising 
Manager, General Cigar Company. 


‘*The stories you have been printing in the 
columns of the EDITOR & PUBLISHER in a dis- 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S clientele includes the most influential newspaper fraternity as well as the na- 
tional advertisers and agents who are using newspaper space to sell merchandise and service. 


Reader interest is intense. The chronicling of the news and views of leading men in the professions of 
newspaper making and advertising is the backbone of the service. 


The vitality of the paper is shown by a higher percentage of renewals than any other paper in the business 
paper field. 


An exhibition of faith and confidence and courage on the part of newspaper publishers at this particular 


time in the form of display advertising in the columns of the EDITOR & PUBLISHER would inspirit 
many national advertisers and agents to release schedules that have been held up through fear. 


The net paid circulation is about 10,000 copies a week. 
The subscription rate is $4.00 a year, payable in advance. 


; 
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